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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI<MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


In  ordering  a  U.  !$.  health  NUE*\'ey,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  last  week  directed  a  newly  created  Commission  on 
Health  Needs  of  the  Nation  to  give  immediate  attention 
to  current  legislative  proposals  for  expanding  medical, 
dental  and  nursing  education.  The  15-man  body,  com¬ 
posed  of  both  lay  and  medical  leaders,  has  12  months  in 
which  to  make  its  survey  and  give  suggestions;  however, 
reports  on  federal  aid  for  medical  education  and  nurses’ 
training  probably  will  be  issued  earlier. 

If  s«hoolN  revise  huyiEi|f  habils.  school  bus 
manufacturers  will  be  less  likely  to  run  into  trouble  filling 
orders  in  1952. 

Common  school  purchasing  practices  do  not  fit  in 
^  with  the  way  the  National  Production  Authority  allots 
^  critical  materials  to  producers  of  buses,  nor  of  other 
r  school  equipment.  Schools  place  40%  of  their  bus  orders 
,  in  the  July-August-September  quarter,  but  manufacturers’ 
'  allotments,  issued  quarterly,  are  based  on  one-fourth  of 
_  year-round  needs.  Thus,  if  bus  manufacturers  must  ac- 
t  cumulate  stock  to  take  care  of  third-quarter  business 
(  (usually  buses  are  made  after  orders  are  received),  the 
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NPA  might  note  the  large  inventory  and  cut  subsequent 
steel  allocations.  Wherever  possible,  advises  Edward  D. 
Hicks,  director  of  street  and  highway  transport  for  the 
Defense  Transport  Administration,  each  school  should 
space  its  bus  purchasing  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

f’ases  IeevoIvIei^  roliffioBi  and  schools  probably 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  early  in 
February.  Exact  dates  of  the  New  Jersey  Bible-reading 
and  New  York  “released-time”  hearings  have  not  been 
set,  however.  Until  the  court  hands  down  its  decisions, 
educators  must  mark  time  in  the  development  of  religious 
education  in  public  schools  (see  RELIGION). 

1952  may  hrin|(  social  security  to  teachers 
in  a  number  of  states.  Of  tbe  14  state  legislatures  con¬ 
ducting  regular  sessions  this  year,  several  are  scheduled 
to  consider  repeal  of  state  retirement  systems,  then  en¬ 
actment  of  legislation  for  federal  coverage. 

In  Virginia,  the  state  education  association  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  under  which  lawmakers  this  year 
would  abolish  the  state  plan,  approve  social  security, 
then  enact  a  new  supplemental  state  retirement  scheme. 

In  Wyoming,  teachers  and  other  state  and  local  em¬ 
ployes  are  being  polled  on  their  wishes.  If  the  vote  goes 
for  social  security,  the  governor  may  call  a  special  legis¬ 
lative  session  to  make  the  changeover. 

To  rush  teachers  to  elementary  schools 

in  New  York,  the  State  Board  of  Regents  will  go  to  the 
legislature  this  year,  asking  for  a  special  appropriation 
of  approximately  $650,000.  The  money  would  be  used 
primarily  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to  1,000  liberal  arts 
seniors  and  graduates,  who  would  enter  a  12-  or  18- 
month  teacher-training  program.  Recipients  of  the  grants 
would  be  required  to  declare  their  intention  of  becoming 
teachers  in  public  elementary  schools. 

iVew  corporation  tax  laws  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  take  on  excess  profits  should  bring  a  spurt  in  giving 
this  year.  If  corporations  are  in  the  top  excess  profits 
tax  bracket,  they  find  that  a  $100,000  gift  to  an  educa¬ 
tional  or  charitable  institution  actually  costs  them  only 
$18,000;  if  they  are  in  the  lowest  bracket,  actual  cost 
is  $48,000. 
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$»eeond  quarter  steel  alloeathin  for  school, 
college  and  library  construction  will  be  announced  on 
or  before  January  15,  reports  the  U.  S.  OflGce  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Institutions  hoping  to  start  new  projects  in  April, 
May  or  June  should  submit  applications  for  critical 
materials  by  that  time. 

Disputes  between  sehools  and  employes 

will  not  be  heard  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Declining  jurisdiction  in  a  case  involving  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  library  employes,  the  board  last  month  explained 
that  it  would  consider  only  cases  involving  workers  in 
commercial  enterprises  operated  by  schools. 


Administration 


Delayed  victories  for  academic  freedom 

have  been  scored  within  the  past  few  months  in  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  California. 

This  fall,  books  of  Mark  Van  Doren  reappeared  in  the 
Jersey  City  Junior  College  library.  They  had  been 
missing  for  almost  a  year  while  the  board  of  education 
investigated  charges  that  the  author  expounded  un- 
American  viewpoints. 

In  November,  University  of  California  regents  re¬ 
moved  their  hotly-contested  loyalty  oath  requirement. 
University  employes  now  must  take  but  one  oath — that 
asked  of  all  state  employes  under  California  law. 

Last  month,  trustees  of  Ohio  State  L’niversity  made 
peace  with  the  faculty  through  a  “further  interpretation” 
of  the  ruling  that  all  campus  speakers  must  be  sanctioned 
in  advance  by  the  president’s  office  (EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY,  Nov.  20).  No  longer  is  screening  of  sj)eakers 
necessary;  however,  if  a  professor  is  in  doubt  about  a 
prospective  guest-lecturer’s  loyalty,  he  is  expected  to  seek 
administration  clearance  voluntarily. 

A  nciv  superinfcndcni  arrived  to  take  over  the 
helm  of  every  fifth  school  district  in  the  Midwest  when 
the  1949-50  school-year  began.  Not  quite  so  many 
changed  positions  at  the  beginning  of  1950-51.  Statistics 
for  this  past  fall  may  show  turnover  down  considerably. 

If  the  expected  drop  comes  (this  year’s  figures  now 
are  being  compiled),  it  will  be  attributed  to  strides  in 
school  district  reorganization,  primarily  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois. 

Wholesale  changing  of  jobs  among  superintendents, 
explains  Dr.  Francis  Chase,  director  of  the  Midwest 
Center  for  the  Cooperative  Project  in  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  invited  by 
ineffective  district  organization.  Thus  superintendents 
probably  come  and  go  oftenest  in  the  Midwest,  where 
12  states  account  for  50,000  of  the  nation’s  80,000  school 
districts.  The  typical  small  district  administrator  either 
changes  positions  after  one  to  three  years  of  service,  or 
moves  out  of  school  work  entirely. 

According  to  a  study*  being  made  at  the  center,  super¬ 
intendent  turnover  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  district 


increases — until  the  district  reaches  the  more-than-200- 
teacher  size.  In  those  employing  five  or  few'er  teachers, 
turnover  amounts  to  almost  33%  annually;  in  those  with 
from  41  to  200  teachers,  about  10  to  11%  annually;  in 
those  with  more  than  200  teachers,  approximately  15% 
annually. 

Teacher  turnover  charted  by  district  size  probably 
w’ould  follow  a  similar  curve.  In  a  survey  of  teacher 
morale  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  20),  Dr.  Chase  found 
that  teachers  in  medium-sized  districts  tended  to  be  hap¬ 
piest  in  their  jobs. 

The  CPEA  study  also  revealed  these  disturbing  facts: 

Superintendents  often  do  not  better  their  position  by 
moving  around,  if  heading  a  school  with  a  larger  teach¬ 
ing  staff  is  a  criterion;  they  find  in  particularly  difficult 
to  advance  professionally  when  moving  across  state  lines. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  superintendents  are  in  districts 
employing  fewer  than  41  teachers.  Far  more  superin¬ 
tendent’s  certificates  are  issued  than  there  are  openings 
each  year;  yet  although  their  choice  could  be  wide, 
school  boards  often  take  no  initiative  in  seeking  a  quali¬ 
fied  candidate,  and  often  end  up  dissatisfied  with  their 
selection. 

.Whichever  AASA  meelinii  he  attends,  a 

schoolman  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  educational 
leaders  discuss  six  topics  considered  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance  in  education  today.  Although  different  speakers 
have  been  engaged  for  the  three  regional  conventions 
(St.  Louis,  Feb.  23  to  27;  Los  Angeles,  March  8  to  12; 
Boston,  April  5  to  9),  titles  of  general  session  addresses 
will  be  the  same.  They  are:  (1)  “Religious  Stewardship 
for  Today’s  Children”  (2)  “The  Citizen’s  Obligation  to 
Schools”  (3)  “The  Three  R’s  and  Today’s  Schools”  (4) 
“Fundamentals  for  Tomorrow’s  Schools”  (5)  “Adminis¬ 
trative  Leaders  for  Good  Schools”  (6)  “Great  Issues  in 
American  Education.” 

Twice  as  many  board  members,  incidentally,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  register  for  the  school  board  convention  in 
St.  Louis,  February  22  and  23,  as  for  last  year’s  meeting. 
Most  important  problems  to  be  considered  by  board- 
men:  the  need  for  boards  of  education  to  establish  writ¬ 
ten  policies,  and  solving  school  construction  difficulties. 

■.4*adorM  of  oitizonH^  si'hool  jjroupM  will  gather 
in  St.  Louis  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  this  month  at  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Citizens  Commission  for  the 
Public  Schools.  This  year’s  meeting  will  bring  reports 
not  so  much  on  how  lay  groups  have  organized  to  im¬ 
prove  public  education,  as  on  how  they  have  carried  on 
their  work  and  what  they  have  accomplished. 

Allhoulih  competent  at  text  selection, 

educators  need  the  help  of  citizens  in  choosing  American 
history  materials,  declares  Dr.  Willard  E.  Goslin,  of 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  To  curb  cries 
for  textbook  probes,  set  up  a  teacher-board-citizen  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  history  texts,  he  says. 

If  texts  already  are  under  attack,  citizens  should  be 
encouraged  to  examine  the  controversial  book  and  give 
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their  opinions,  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Insti¬ 
tute  advises.  Points  that  the  citizen  should  be  urged  to 
consider:  (1)  the  book’s  copyright  date  (2)  the  course 
for  which  the  material  was  written,  and  the  author’s  in¬ 
tent  (3)  whether  or  not  criticized  sections  have  been 


removed  from  context,  and  their  meaning  in  context  (4) 
effect  of  the  book’s  full  content  upon  the  pupil  (5) 
whether  the  text  was  written  to  be  “accepted”  by  the 
pupil^ — or  to  challenge  him  to  think,  evaluate  and  dis¬ 
criminate  (3)  whether  the  book  as  a  whole  is  unbiased. 

For  Nnioufhly  oprraiiny$  N<*hool.*«,  New  York 
City  should  make  190  changes  in  administrative  organi¬ 
zation  and  procedures,  according  to  a  study  of  school 
management  completed  last  month  and  presented  to  the 
mayor  as  part  of  a  survey  on  all  city  services. 

Some  of  the  most  important  proposals:  the  board  of 
education  should  be  empowered  to  levy  taxes,  and  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  .  .  .  the  board  should  confine  its 
activities  to  policy-making,  leaving  administrative  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  administrative  staff  .  .  .  full  responsibility  for 
the  staff  should  be  vested  in  the  superintendent  of  schools 
.  .  .  board  of  examiners  policies  should  be  revised  to 
attract  applicants  from  outside  the  school  system.  Many 
of  the  190  recommendations  have  meaning  for  school 
systems  other  than  New  York  City. 


Toaeliorsi  «lo  not  loa%'o  t'offoyvillo,  a  town 
of  20,000  population  in  Kansas.  Within  the  past  five 
years,  the  school  system  has  had  practically  no  teacher 
turnover,  except  that  caused  by  illness  or  retirement. 

To  find  out  why  teachers  are  so  satisfied  with  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  community  so  satisfied  with  its  teachers, 
Ellsworth  Tompkins,  specialist  for  large  high  schools  in 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  visited  the  school  system. 
“The  excellent  relationships  between  school  and  com¬ 
munity  .  .  .  and  among  board  and  professional  staff 
members  .  .  .  appear  to  be  due  largely  to  outstanding 
leadership  of  the  superintendent,  he  reports  in  Decem¬ 
ber’s  School  Life.  Then  he  describes  some  of  Coffey- 
ville’s  unusually  practical  ideas  for  building  good  inter¬ 
staff  relations,  which  in  turn  have  increased  staff  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  fostered  public  confidence  in  schools. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

Board  of  education  meetings  are  held  in  rotation  in 
the  various  school  buildings;  thus  periodically  board 
attention  is  focused  on  each  school  and  its  activities. 
(The  principal  attends  meetings  held  in  his  school.) 

Personnel  policies  are  liberal,  and  the  rules  can  bend. 
For  instance,  (1)  no  employe  is  held  to  a  contract,  since 
the  board  feels  it  unwise  to  keep  a  staff  member  against 
his  will  (2)  during  prolonged  illness,  teachers  who  have 
served  five  years  or  more  receive  full  pay  up  to  one 
year,  although  such  sick  leave  is  actually  unofficial. 

New  teachers  are  selected  by  their  immediate  super¬ 
visor,  who  then  becomes  responsible  for  their  proper 
orientation.  (One  of  the  first  questions  asked  appli¬ 
cants:  “Would  you  like  to  live  in  Coffeyville?”)  Pros¬ 
pects  talk  with  the  superintendent  about  salary,  but  they 
do  not  see  board  members. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*‘*Midwestern  Superintendents  on  the  Move”  Earl  E.  Mosier  di- 
John  E.  Baker.  Nation’s  Schools,  Jan.  1952.  919  N.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  11. 

Schools  and  the  1950  Census.  Research  Division,  NEA.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  ITash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  (Information  of  particular 
significance  to  educators  on  growth,  mobility,  age,  education  and 
employment  status  of  the  population.) 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Attacks  on  the  Schools,  Harold  Alberty  and 
others.  Ohio  State  U.  Press,  Columbus.  62p.  65c.  (Report  of 
a  workshop  which  investigated  criticism  of  public  education.) 
Opportunities  for  Education  in  the  Next  Decade,  E.  T.  MeSwain 
&  Jack  R.  Childress,  editors.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37.  112p.  $3.25.  (Report  of  a  school  administra¬ 
tion  conference  conducted  jointly  by  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Universities  last  summer.) 

Seattle  Schools  Tell  Their  Story.  Public  Schools,  Seattle,  ITash. 
32 p.  (A  newsprint  booklet  written  to  inform  Seattle  citizens  of 
the  job  being  done  by  schools.) 

“The  Self-Contained  Classroom,”  Nation’s  Schoob,  Jan.  1952. 
919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11.  (A  report  on  elementary  school 
policies  in  Dearborn,  Mich.  Reports  also  cover  curriculum  and 
school  plant.) 


Proiessional  Relations 

To  encourage  professional  study  during  sum¬ 
mers,  the  Lakewood  (Ohio)  board  of  education  offers  a 
grant-in-aid  of  $100  to  teachers  with  a  master’s  degree 
if  their  summer  courses  take  them  away  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  area.  The  grants-in-aid,  and  other  professional 
growth  incentives,  are  explained  in  a  bulletin  on  personnel 
policies,  published  by  the  school  system  this  fall. 

In-service  study  is  increasing  each  year.  This  fall, 
the  University  of  Texas  decided  that  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  responsible  for  in-service  plans  required 
publication  of  a  special  news  service.  In-Service  Educa¬ 
tion  Round-Up,  published  by  the  university’s  Extension 
Teaching  and  Field  Service,  covers  news  of  local,  state 
and  regional  study  groups  and  workshops. 

and  see^’  atfilude  toward  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  move  to  revolutionize  teacher-training  has  been 
adopted  in  most  teacher  education  institutions.  Yet,  the 
thought  of  replacing  traditional  courses  with  four  years 
of  general  education  and  one  year  of  teaching  internship 
has  created  a  stir. 

At  present,  explains  Dean  H.  H.  Kronnenberg  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas  School  of  Education,  the  state 
has  no  finished  plans  for  converting  to  the  Ford 
(Hutchin’s)  design.  Its  recent  $85,000  grant  from  the 
foundation  will  be  used  to  map  the  changeover  and  sup¬ 
port  experiments  in  internship.  Adjustment  of  college 
curricula  will  be  less  difficult.  Dean  Kronnenberg  be¬ 
lieves,  than  working  out  an  effective  internship  plan. 

Comments  Charles  W.  Hunt,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion:  “We  should  withhold  judgment  .  .  .  but  we  should 
do  some  thinking.  How  can  the  experiment  be  used  to 
improve  practices  throughout  the  nation?  What  can  we 
do  to  improve  curricula  in  general  education?  .  .  .  Con¬ 
tent  of  general  education  seems  to  be  Problem  No.  1.” 
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Voluntary  work  with  youth  groups  should 
supplement  practice  teaching,  believes  Harold  S.  Tuttle, 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland,  Ore. 

Here  are  the  reasons: 

Because  children  look  to  a  club  leader  as  a  friend, 
they  express  feelings  openly.  Thus  the  future  teacher 
has  opportunity  to  know  boys  and  girls  under  conditions 
of  spontaneity  and  sincerity. 

Attendance  is  voluntary,  so  the  club  leader  must  learn 
to  motivate  interest  in  activities.  With  greater  skill  in 
interesting  pupils,  teachers  would  find  it  unnecessary  to 
threaten  them  with  low  grades  and  disciplinary  action, 
or  to  call  for  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  law. 

The  leader  of  a  youth  group  develops  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  psychological  needs,  and  quickly  learns  the  char¬ 
acteristic  age  interests  of  children. 

Chief  purpose  of  most  children’s  clubs  is  character 
growth.  Club  leaders  become  alert  to  the  use  of  situa¬ 
tions  for  building  understanding  of  values — a  sensitivity 
that  teachers  should  develop  more  fully. 

This  is  the  fifth  year  that  Lewis  and  Clark  College 
has  offered  a  leadership  course.  Students  enrolled  spend 
five  hours  each  week  working  with  children,  another  hour 
in  discussion  with  10  other  students  and  the  teacher.  The 
course  brings  credit,  but  no  grades.  Mr.  Tuttle  explains: 
“Grades  divert  student  attention  from  course  objectives 
.  .  .  often  tempting  them  to  produce  superficial  evidence 
of  achievement.” 

Teachers  are  taking  a  voluntary  oath  in 

many  New  York  communities  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers  Association.  In  so  doing,  they 
reaffirm  allegiance  to  the  federal  Constitution,  and  pledge 
to  uphold  high  standards  of  teaching. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Interim  Report  and  Suggested  Plan  for  Staff  Relations  Proce¬ 
dures  in  the  New  York  School  System”  Strengthening  Democracy, 
Nov.  1951.  Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  (Proposals  cover  procedures  through  which  an  aggrieved 
staff  member  might  seek  redress,  and  means  to  promote  staff 
sharing  in  policy-making.) 

“Patterns  of  Cooperation  in  Administering  State  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Certification  Programs,”  T.  M.  Stinnet  &  ].  G.  Umstattd. 
Jour,  of  Teacher  Education,  Dec.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
IT  ash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  work  of  state  advisory  groups.) 

Teaching  3iethodH  and  Probtems 


By  noting  pupil  e«»nversations,  a  group  of 
teachers  at  Carter  elementary  school,  Chicago,  are  col¬ 
lecting  information  on  children’s  interests  and  leisure¬ 
time  pursuits.  Then  periodically,  children’s  remarks  are 
checked  off  on  a  list  of  desirable  and  undesirable  activi¬ 
ties.  Kept  over  a  period  of  time,  the  list  may  tell  Carter 
teachers  whether  or  not  their  emphasis  on  spiritual  and 
aesthetic  values  is  bringing  concrete  results. 

Describing  how  the  technique  works,  Lloyd  Mendel- 
son  of  Chicago’s  curriculum  research  staff,  explains 
that  a  teacher  sets  aside  one  period  each  week  for  in¬ 
formal  discussion  among  class  members.  She  sits  in  on 


conversations,  jotting  down  pupils’  sentiments  later.  She 
also  records  remarks  made  by  pupils  at  other  times. 

The  scheme  for  checking  effectiveness  of  teaching  is 
one  of  several  experiments  under  way  at  Carter  school, 
the  Chicago  school  system’s  “experimental  center”  for 
education  in  spiritual  and  aesthetic  values.  (Last  year 
Chicago  schools  defined  nine  major  areas  of  living  for 
which  schoolwork  should  prepare  pupils.  Nine  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  nine  high  schools  now  have  become 
centers  for  developing  methods,  courses  and  materials 
to  improve  instruction  in  one  of  the  areas.) 

iWhon  taking  all-school  tests,  high-school  stu¬ 
dents  in  Dalton,  Mass.,  receive  instructions  over  a  cen¬ 
tral  sound  system.  The  plan,  it  is  believed,  reduces  faulty 
interpretation  of  directions,  bringing  uniform  testing. 

Ideas  for  high  school  ^^core’’  teaching  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  new  bulletin  of  the  New  York  City  schools. 
Suggestions  to  Teachers  of  Experimental  Core  Classes 
is  based  on  reports  from  teachers  who  have  worked  in 
the  high  school  “XG”  curriculum,  which  provides  special 
training  (including  a  two-period  English-guidance-social 
studies  class)  for  low-ability  9th-  and  lOth-graders. 

Usually  core  courses  are  offered  only  in  junior  high 
schools.  New  York  City  schools,  finding  that  core  in¬ 
struction  worked  for  below-average  high  school  students, 
now  are  trying  it  out  for  heterogeneous  classes  and  honor 
groups.  “Difference  between  below'-  and  above-average 
pupils  is  of  degree,  not  kind.”  the  new  bulletin  says. 

Help  for  seriously  disabled  readers  whose 
problems  are  psychological  rather  than  mechanical  is 
illustrated  by  two  case  stories  appearing  in  a  recent 
newsletter  of  the  Brooklyn  Testing  &  Advisement  Center. 
Speaking  of  Reading  is  published  bi-monthly,  particu¬ 
larly  for  remedial  reading  teachers.  (Center’s  address: 
Bedford  Ave.  &  Ave.  H,  Brooklyn  10.) 

Far-away  places  scented  nearer  to  pupils  of 
a  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  sixth-grade  after  they  looked  over 
imported  merchandise  on  sale  locally.  Their  teacher 
found  store  managers  more  than  willing  to  set  up  small 
displays  of  imports  for  student  inspection.  Later,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  prices  developed  into  a  lesson  on  tariff. 

To  improve  driving  insiruclion  in  Michigan, 
the  state’s  Inter-Industry  Highway  Safety  Committee  last 
month  gave  Michigan  State  College  S10,(KX),  earmarked 
to  pay  salary  and  expenses  of  a  professor  of  driver  edu¬ 
cation  (the  first  in  the  country)  who  will  travel  about 
the  state  giving  special  courses  to  high  school  driver 
education  teachers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Ungraded  Primary  Schools  Make  the  Grade  in  Milwaukee)' 
Florence  C.  Kelly.  NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1951.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  on  primary  grade  organization.) 
“Physics  for  the  Blind,”  Arthur  H.  Bryan.  Maryland  Teacher. 
Nov.  1951.  1 101  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md.  (How  special 
methods,  tactual  demonstrations  and  braille-labeled  models  may 
be  used  in  making  the  blind  aware  of  physical  phenomena.) 
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Curricula 

Both  gifted  and  retarded  pupils  in  University 
City  (Mo.)  elementary  schools  leave  their  regular  class¬ 
rooms  twice  each  week  to  meet  in  extra  classes  particu¬ 
larly  designed  to  help  them  work  at  the  level  of  their 
ability. 

Pupils  who  attend  the  “tutoring”  classes  have  average 
or  sometimes  better  ability;  but  their  progress  in  school- 
work  has  been  impeded  by  prolonged  absence,  nervous 
tensions,  disinclination  toward  study,  or  other  inter¬ 
ferences.  Meeting  in  groups  of  from  two  to  six,  the 
children  receive  30  minutes  of  tutoring  from  a  teacher 
skilled  in  remedial  work.  Some  pupils  attend  only  a  few 
weeks,  others  longer.  The  tutoring  ends  when  the  pupil 
has  advanced  to  the  point  where  he  can  keep  pace  with 
his  regular  classmates. 

In  the  classes  for  rapid  learners,  study  is  geared  to 
challenge  thinking  and  hard  work  in  pupils  of  well-above¬ 
average  ability.  They  meet  in  groups  of  from  five  to 
10  for  an  hour  of  advanced  study  and  activities,  which 
they  usually  select  themselves.  Often  work  involves  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  topic  studied  by  their  regular  class; 
sometimes  it  is  a  project  of  benefit  to  an  entire  grade 
or  school. 

Comments  Supt.  Julius  E.  Warren  of  University  City: 
“.  .  .  the  effectiveness  and  success  of  such  children  as 
adults  depends  not  so  much  on  their  general  intelligence 
as  upon  their  motivation,  drive,  personal  adjustment, 
and  desire  to  serve  their  community  and  nation  .  .  . 
Character  doesn’t  just  happen  ...  it  must  be  developed 
early,  and  over  a  long  period  of  time.”  ' 

f 

Advance  in  music  education  in  public  schools, 
along  with  symphony  concerts  for  school  children,  is 
helping  the  country  reach  maturity,  musically.  So  be¬ 
lieve  musicians  questioned  last  month  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  when  it  looked  into  business  conditions  in  opera, 
ballet  and  symphonic  music. 

Those  reported  are  excellent.  Some  examples:  atten¬ 
dance  at  performances  of  serious  music  is  30%  higher 
than  five  years  ago,  double  that  of  1941  .  .  .  concerts 
are  offered  in  2,100  towns,  compared  with  1,000  in  1940 
.  .  .  1951  box  office  receipts  were  estimated  at  $45,000,- 
000 — which  is  less,  the  Journal  says,  than  1951  sale  of 
popcorn  in  movie  houses,  but  more  than  the  gate  at 
professional  baseball  games. 

C  oming  Cask  of  Junior  colleges  may  be  sup¬ 
plying  the  nation  with  nurses.  This  month  the  Division 
of  Nursing  Education  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  starts  work  at  developing  a  type  of  nurses’ 
training  that  will  fit  into  junior  college  programs,  attract 
recruits,  and  turn  out  registered  nurses  in  two  years. 
Project  time-table  calls  for  trial-runs  of  the  courses  at 
several  junior  college  “pilot  centers”  next  fall.  Assist¬ 
ing  in  the  experiment:  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  and  the  National  League  of  Nursing  Edu¬ 
cation. 


Progress  in  sex  education  in  the  past  five  or 
six  years  is  the  result  of  introduction  into  the  curriculum 
of  courses  in  guidance,  personal  adjustment,  marriage 
and  family  life.  These  courses,  according  to  Lester  A. 
KirkendaU,  associate  professor  of  family  life  education  at 
Oregon  State  College,  offer  more  hope  for  satisfactorily 
providing  sex  education  than  others,  for  in  them  dis¬ 
cussion  of  sex  is  placed  in  natural  context,  and  teachers 
usually  have  had  some  preparation  in  how  to  handle  the 
subject. 

Dr.  KirkendaU  presents  these,  as  well  as  other  conclu¬ 
sions  on  suitable  sex  education,  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  NEA  Journal, 

Student  Activities 

f  'ampaign  for  summer  reading  conducted  in 
elementary  schools  each  spring  in  one  New  York  town 
boosted  circulation  of  children’s  books  75%  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1950,  and  53%  during  vacation  months  last  year. 

Children’s  librarians  and  teachers  work  together  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  vacation-time  book  promotion 
schemes.  These  have  been  found  effective  in  the  past: 
(1)  classes,  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  visit  the 
library  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  school;  while  there, 
pupils  obtain  library  cards  (2)  literature  on  library  hours 
and  children’s  books  is  sent  home  to  parents  (3)  children 
are  given  booklets  in  which  to  keep  records  of  their  sum¬ 
mer  reading;  then  the  booklets  are  submitted  to  teachers 
in  the  fall,  and  children  receive  small  prizes  if  their 
choice  was  outstanding. 

End  of  hazing  in  sororities  and  fraternities  was 
urged  at  the  convention  of  the  National  Inter  fraternity 
Council  last  month.  Collegiate  groups  were  asked  to 
abandon  “hell  week,”  and  substitute  “help  week,”  in 
which  pledges  work  for  civic  or  school  improvement. 

•lunior  speakers’  bureau^  operating  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Radio  and  Television  Education  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Minneapolis  schools,  sends  students  out  to 
give  talks  before  civic  organizations.  Student  speakers 
were  in  high  demand  during  American  Education  Week. 

Religion 

Voluntary  devotional  services  are  conducted 
each  morning  in  Isaac  Litton  high  school,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  services  are  scheduled  before  the  school-day 
starts,  and  only  students  who  wish  attend. 

To  curb  charges  of  school  ’’godlessness,” 

the  Des  Moines  Parent-Teacher  Council  has  made  a 
study  of  the  positive  moral  and  spiritual  values  taught 
through  high  school  courses  and  activities.  Report  on 
the  survey  appears  in  December’s  Midland  Schools. 

Religions  training  of  future  teachers  has 

had  the  attention  of  approximately  100  state  teachers 
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college  representatives,  who  last  month  attended  a  New 
Haven  State  Teachers  College-Yale  Divinity  School  con¬ 
ference.  But  few  delegates  or  speakers  could  offer  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  on  religious  courses  for  teachers;  like 
the  future  of  religious  programs  in  public  schools,  that 
of  those  in  teachers  colleges  hinges  on  coming  Supreme 
Court  rulings.  These  may  more  clearly  define  the  line 
separating  church  and  state.  Any  ruling  on  public 

schools  also  will  apply  to  tax-supported  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  institutions,  it  was  agreed. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


First-aid  techniques  are  changing,  the 

American  Red  Cross  reports.  Most  important  innova¬ 
tion  is  a  new  method  for  giving  artificial  respiration,  to 
be  recommended  in  forthcoming  ARC  first-aid  and  water 
safety  manuals. 

The  new  technique  calls  for  folding  the  victim’s  arms 
so  that  his  face  rests  on  both  of  his  hands,  otherwise 
there  is  no  change  in  his  position.  But  the  operator 
kneels  at  the  victim’s  head,  instead  of  straddling  his  hips. 
The  down  movement  in  forcing  air  from  the  lungs  is 
the  same  as  before,  although  made  from  a  reversed  posi¬ 
tion.  On  the  up  movement,  however,  the  operator  also 
lifts  the  victim’s  elbows,  thereby  raising  the  upper  part 
of  his  body  and  encouraging  his  lungs  to  expand. 

Other  recent  refinements  in  first-aid  procedure:  (1) 
the  use  of  dry  dressings  for  burns  (2)  giving  fluids  to 
persons  suffering  from  shock.  Although  coffee  or  tea 
is  suitable,  a  solution  composed  of  teaspoon  salt, 
teaspoon  baking  soda  to  1  quart  of  water  is  advised. 

Childcon’s  bedtime  hsbits  have  deteriorated, 
reports  Dr.  Raymond  M.  McCoy,  of  Xavier  University 
Graduate  division.  In  a  recent  survey  he  found  that  58% 
of  children  with  television  sets  in  their  homes  stayed  up 
after  midnight  to  watch  TV  at  least  once  a  week;  13% 
stayed  up  that  late  five  times  a  week. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teachers  Contribute  to  Child  Health.  Elsa  Schneider  &  Simon 
A.  McNeely.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  44p.  20c.  (Dis¬ 
cussion  of  school  health  services,  healthful  school  environment, 
healthful  school  living,  and  health  instruction.) 

Guidance 


Objective  tests  of  ability  to  write  have  been 
questioned  by  many  educators.  Test  designers,  although 
unable  to  prove  convincingly  that  such  examinations 
are  valid,  have  preferred  them  to  essays.  With  essay 
tests,  they  have  held,  knowledge  of  content  and  writing 
skills  canpot  be  separated;  nor  can  papers  be  scored 
reliably. 

Last  month,  Earle  G.  Eley  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  is  directing  some  experiments  for  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  reported  that  reliable  essay 
tests  were  within  reach.  Several  more  years  of  work 


will  be  needed,  however,  before  the  examinations  can 
be  added  to  the  battery  of  tests  college  candidates  take 

each  spring. 

Final  semi^ter  reiiembles  eolleife  at  Kiskim- 

inetas  Springs  School,  a  private  preparatory  school  in 
Saltsburg,  Pa.  In  the  last  half  of  their  senior  year, 
students  are  not  required  to  observe  study  or  bedtime 
rules,  but  must  assume  personal  responsibility  for  habits 
that  will  enable  them  to  do  competent  work. 

Since  the  plan  was  adopted,  Kiski  graduates  are  re¬ 
ceiving  better  grades  their  freshman  year  in  college, 
reports  the  school’s  president.  Dr.  L.  M.  Clark. 

For  a  new  study  on  TV  and  children,  write 
the  Graduate  Division  of  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati, 
for  its  report  on  research  conducted  among  1,000  fifth- 
and  sixth-grade  children.  Major  finding:  school  achieve¬ 
ment  is  not  affected  by  whether  or  not  children  have  a 
television  set  at  home,  nor  by  the  amount  of  parental 
control  over  children’s  televiewing.  “But  it  would  be 
gross  misinterpretation  to  hold,”  the  report  adds,  “that 
in  the  case  of  a  given  child  his  television  habits  could 
not  affect  his  schoolwork.”  Side  issues  of  the  study  may 
be  more  significant.  (PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  &  HEALTH.) 

As  a  ^auge  of  collcffe  success*  high  school 

grades  are  more  reliable  for  girls  than  for  boys,  says 
the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  reason:  range  of 
grades  earned  by  a  class  of  girls  in  college  is  usually 
narrower  than  the  range  of  boys’  grades. 

Preliminary  research  on  relationship  of  interests  and 
college  performance,  incidentally,  indicates  that  the  wid¬ 
er  spread  of  boys’  grades  may  be  due  to  the  greater  effect 
of  boys’  than  of  girls’  interests  on  achievement. 

The  Educational  Testing  Service  currently  is  con¬ 
ducting  some  research  of  particular  interest  to  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  In  order  to  discover  areas  of  instruction 
lacking  testing  devices,  it  has  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
objectives  of  elementary  education.  After  objectives  are 
defined,  they  will  be  compared  with  existing  tests,  and 
measurement  needs  identified. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Study  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Com¬ 
munity  Studies,  Inc.,  919  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

161  p. 

“Television  and  the  Educative  Process,”  Paul  Witty.  School  & 
Society,  Dec.  15,  1951.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Summary 
on  what  has  been  learned  on  effect  of  television  on  children.) 
“A  Community  Youth  Development  Plan,”  Robt.  J.  Havighurst. 
School  Review,  Nov.  1951.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Report 
on  a  child  development  experiment  under  way  in  Illinois.) 


Vocational-Industrial 


Inferost  in  business  education  lafls  among 
students,  although  demand  for  the  services  of  stenog¬ 
raphers,  calculating  machine  operators  and  clerical 
workers  grows. 

This  coming  semester,  Chicago  high  schools  will  make 
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I  an  effort  to  lure  more  students  into  business  study.  Some 
g  promotion  measures:  (1)  typing  will  be  offered  as  an 

elective  from  the  first  semester  through  the  last  semester 
of  high  school  (2)  more  postgraduate  work  in  business 
ij.  will  be  offered  (3)  schools  will  conduct  business  open 

jjj  houses,  sponsor  business  assemblies,  feature  business  col- 

j.  luinns  in  school  papers,  provide  tours  of  modern  offices, 

le  '  One  Chicago  typewriting  teacher,  incidentally,  found 
ts  that  more  boys  enrolled  for  typing  after  an  all  boys 
class  was  formed. 
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llolh  siwc'ial  and  work  skillsi  will  be  covered  in 
a  brief  orientation-to-business  course  to  be  offered  by 
the  Midtown  Business  Center  of  the  City  College  of  New 
York.  The  training  (which  can  be  completed  in  one 
part-time  day  semester  or  two  part-time  evening  semes¬ 
ters)  will  provide  instruction  in  one  business  skill,  along 
with  self-evaluation  of  abilities  and  personality,  and  in¬ 
struction  in  writing,  speech  and  personal  relations. 

Explains  the  center:  “The  program  should  offer  a 
student  a  well-directed  start  in  the  business  world  .  .  . 
familiarizing  him  with  adult  training  facilities  through 
which  he  can  expand  his  abilities.” 


Audio-Visual 


A  If  •■du«*alion  TV  «*hannolM.  organization 

V  of  an  educational  television  “network”  should  start 
immediately.  So  believe  20  leaders  in  television  educa¬ 
tion  who  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  January  7,  to  talk  over 
future  plans. 

The  “network,”  according  to  George  Jennings  of  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  probably  will  operate  similarly 
to  the  tape  recording  library  circulated  among  school 
radio  stations  by  the  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters.  How  television  programs  should  be 
recorded  for  best  results  in  a  major  problem.  There 
are  three  possibilities:  kinescope  recordings  could  be 
taken  off  the  TV  tube,  programs  could  be  filmed,  or  they 
could  be  taped  electronically. 

PlavwriKhfN  «»vorlook  a  markof  when  they 
ignore  the  non-industry  motion  picture  field,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  professor  admonished  last  month. 
He  urged  the  American  Educational  Theatre  Association 
(convening  in  Chicago)  to  do  something  about  training 
writers  for  educational  and  documentary  film  work. 

Tontont  of  television  programs  in  the  Los 

Angeles  area  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  according  to  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters,  and  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion.  Like  a  similar  check  on  TV  programs  in  New  York 
City,  a  week’s  auditioning  of  all  telecasts  found  slim 
pickings  for  persons  who  sought  information,  religious, 
i  discussion  or  education  programs.  None  was  in  any 
I  way  identified  with  an  educational  institution. 

1  A  few  cities  would  produce  a  better  record.  There  is 
1  Cleveland,  where  Western  Reserve  University  offers  tele¬ 


vised  courses*  in  psychology  and  comparative  religion. 
This  semester,  reports  Dean  John  P.  Barden  of  the  School 
of  General  Studies,  112  students  are  taking  “telecourses” 
for  credit.  Another  650  persons  apparently  are  auditing 
them.  (Persons  who  “audit”  are  those  who  purchase  a 
course  syllabus,  but  who  do  not  pay  tuition  fees,  nor 
submit  papers  required  if  credit  is  to  be  granted.) 

Tape  reeordings  of  classes  in  Chicago's  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  are  being  used  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  provide  student  teachers  with  realistic  ac¬ 
counts  of  teaching  practices  and  pupil  reactions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*"Instruction  by  Television  and  Home  Study,”  John  P,  Barden. 
School  &  Society,  Dec.  7.5,  7957.  75  .Amsterdam  .Are.,  N.Y.  23. 
“The  Power  of  Babel”  Elton  Hocking.  Educational  Screen.  Dec. 
1951.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  C.hicago  I.  (Report  on  Purdue  University's 
new  foreign-language  laboratory.) 

“Television  and  Education,”  Pittsburgh  Schools.  Vol.  XXVI,  No. 
1.  Board  of  Education,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  '2 Ip.  (Review  of  studies, 
experiments  and  possibilities  in  the  educational  use  of  television.) 
Audio-Visual  Administration,  Fred  Harcleroad  &  IT m.  Allen.  W m. 
C.  Brown  Co.,  Dubuque,  la.  118p.  $3.25.  (Recommendations  for 
improving  efficiency  of  audio-visual  departments,  and  the  use  of 
audio-visual  aids.) 

Audio-Visual  Programs  in  Action,  Ford  L.  Lender,  do  Dr.  Lender, 
U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  $1.  (Suggestions  for  audio-visual  in¬ 
struction  gathered  from  reports  of  14  Michigan  school  systems.) 
A  Directory  of  2002  16mm.  Film  Libraries.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
ITash.  25,  D.C.  113p.  30c. 

Adult  Education 


alft  a|$en«*ie»i  have  reeeived  from  the 

Fund  for  Adult  education  since  its  founding  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  April,  1951.  At  the  year’s  end,  the  Fund 
summed  up  the  surveys  and  experiments  launched. 

Some  are  designed  to  assess  existing  adult  education 
facilities.  Surveys  started  cover  (1)  liberal  education 
currently  offered  adults  by  colleges,  business,  agriculture 
and  labor  groups;  by  public  schools,  libraries,  fraternal 
organizations  and  civic  clubs  (2)  non-vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  rural  areas  (3)  what  adult  educators  and  civic 
groups  believe  constitutes  desirable  adult  education. 

Many  deal  with  improving  the  effectiveness  of  radio, 
television  and  films  in  educating  the  public.  Grants 
have  gone  to  support  a  television-radio  workshop  which 
is  attempting  to  design  improved  programs  for  com¬ 
mercial  stations;  to  the  National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters  for  developing  better  educational 
radio  offerings;  to  the  University  of  Iowa’s  TV  station 
for  experimenting  with  educational  television  programs; 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Television  to  aid 
in  its  struggle  for  assignment  of  TV  channels  to  schools 
and  colleges;  and  to  the  Film  Council  of  America  for 
promoting  film  discussions  (see  next  page). 

Some  are  designed  to  stimulate  adult  learning  through 
community  discussion.  Examples:  grants  to  the  Great 
Books  Foundation,  American  Heritage  Foundation  for 
Political  Education  (seminars  in  world  politics)  and  the 
American  Heritage  Program  of  the  American  Library 
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Association  (discussions  on  freedom).  Contributions 
also  have  been  made  to  advance  economic  education, 
labor  education,  and  education  for  the  blind. 

“Existing  organizations,”  Fund  directors  report,  “.  .  . 
offer  the  immediate  avenue  of  approach  to  adults.” 
Such  groups  can  do  most,  they  also  believe,  by  providing 
opportunity  for  community  discussion. 

This  year,  12  cities  will  test  the  Fund’s  ideas.  Cities 
already  selected:  Racine,  Wis.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  Lubbock,  Tex.;  San  Bernardino  and  Pasadena, 
Calif.;  Portland,  Maine;  York,  Pa. 

Adult  eourMPS  are  free  to  teachers  who  are 

members  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Teachers  Association. 
The  organization  pays  tuition  fees  of  affiliates  who  enroll 
in  the  local  adult  school  for  courses  considered  valuable 
for  professional  growth. 

Use  of  films  to  spur  discussion  will  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  motion  picture  now  being  produced  by 
Louis  de  Rochemont  at  the  direction  of  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Fund  for  Adult  Education.  The  film  will  show 
activities  of  the  Cleveland  Council  on  World  Affairs, 
and  its  use  of  motion  pictures  in  discussion  meetings. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Never  Too  Old  to  Learn — A  Gerontological  Experiment  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Education”  Giles  T.  Broum.  School  &  Society,  Nov.  3,  1951, 
15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Report  on  a  current  affairs  class 
for  older  adults  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.) 

Schools  and  Neighbors  inf  Action,  Mark  A.  McCloskey  &  Hyman 
Sorokoff.  Oceana  Pubns.,  43  W.  16th  St.,  N.Y.  34p.  25c.  (De¬ 
scription  of  a  project  to  bring  schools  and  communities  closer 
together  in  New  York  City.) 


Parent^Teaeher 


Parent  parlielpation  In  school  planninif 

can  take  many  different  forms.  Last  year  parents  in 
Dearborn.  Mich.,  served  on  a  Superintendent’s  Advisory 
Council,  the  School  Civil  Defense  Committee,  School 
Health  Advisory  Committee,  School  Building  Planning 
Committee,  and  in  kindergarten  round-up  groups. 

Parents  need  m«»re  patience  in  teaching  their 
children  to  drive,  a  series  of  lessons  on  how  to  give 
driving  instruction  is  emphasizing  to  parents  of  high 
school  pupils  in  Bayside,  L.  1. 

Success  of  the  series  may  affect  future  driver  educa¬ 
tion  plans  in  New  York  City  schools.  By  giving  training 
to  parents,  the  school  system  might  be  able  to  accomplisb 
more  with  funds  set  aside  for  driver  education  than  if 
additional  classes  in  behind-the-wheel  instruction  were 
added  for  pupils. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Help  Your  Child  Learn  to  Study,”  Changing  Times,  Dec.  1951. 
1729  H  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (The  Kiplinger  magazine  gives 
suggestions  to  parents  for  helping  children  do  better  schoolwork.) 


New  Classroom  Material 

Adult  Groups  Studying  Mental  Health  ...  as 
well  as  teachers,  are  addressed  in  a  growing  number 
of  films  on  emotional  problems. 

Breakdown,  produced  by  the  National  Film  Board 
of  Canada,  presents  a  study  of  schizoid  personality. 
Distribution  is  through  McGraw-Hill’s  Text-Film 
Dept.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Passion  for  Life,  produced  for  the  United  Nations 
Film  Board,  depicts  modem  educational  methods 
and  their  advantages  to  good  mental  health  in 
children.  Although  not  available  yet,  it  will  be 
offered  within  a  few  months  by  Brandon  Films,  1700 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Fears  of  Children,  produced  for  and  distributed 
by  the  National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  emphasizes  happy 
family  life  as  basis  of  health  personality. 

Future  Inventors  .  .  .  might  receive  inspiration  from 
Fifty  Years  of  Popular  Mechanics,  1902-1952,  pub¬ 
lished  recently  by  Simon  &  Schuster.  The  50th 
anniversary  album  of  Popular  Mechanics,  the  book 
contains  outstanding  articles,  pictures  and  predic¬ 
tions  appearing  in  the  magazine  since  the  first  issue 
came  out. 

Another  book  recommended  for  high  school  library 
collections:  Enjoy  Your  Driving,  published  by 
Oceana  Publications. 

Spring  Tests  ...  to  be  released  by  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  will 
include  a  new  current  events  examination,  which 
will  cover  knowledge  of  both  social  and  technical 
developments. 

For  a  New  Arithmetic  Series  .  .  .  look  into  Growth 
in  Arithmetic,  for  grades  three  through  eight,  an¬ 
nounced  this  month  by  the  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers- 
on-Hudson  5,  N.  Y. 

Handcraft  in  Primary  Grades  .  .  .  might  be  given 
a  lift  through  teacher  use  of  Pasteless  Construction 
with  Paper,  a  manual  giving  diagrams  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  work  young  children  can  do.  The  book  is 
published  by  Pageant  Press,  New  York  City. 

“If  Books  Could  Talk”  ...  a  filmstrip  available 
from  Concordia  Publishing  House,  3558  S.  Jefferson 
Ave..  St.  Louis  18,  describes  for  the  benefit  of 
children  in  intermediate  grades  how  to  use  reference 
books,  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries.  (Cost:  $5.1 

Text  for  the  Beginning  Woodworker  .  .  .  has  been 
released  by  the  International  Textbook  Company. 
Scranton  9,  Pa.  How  to  Make  Objects  of  Wood 
includes,  among  others,  chapters  on  box  construc¬ 
tion,  simple  cabinet  making,  picture-frame  making, 
toy  making,  tables. 

Folk  Songs  Reveal  American  Traditions  ...  in  a 
new  educational  movie  produced  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.  Cowboy  songs  are  used 
throughout  Ballad  of  the  West  to  show  growth  of 
the  concept  of  free  enterprise. 
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